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ARE FRENCH NOVELS FAITHFUL TO LIFE? 

BY MADAME ADAM. 



The question I am requested to answer is : " Does the French 
novel picture faithfully the life and customs of France ? " 

I reply without paraphrasing, "No, the French novel does not 
picture the life and customs of France "; and I hope to prove it 
to the readers of The North American Review in these few 



The first obstacle that prevents our novels from presenting the 
life and customs of our country in their entirety — and if there 
are exceptions, they only prove the rule — is that they are all 
written in Paris, edited in Paris, read in Paris, criticised and 
classed according to their value at Paris, and that they can attain 
success only in Paris itself. Literature copies its centralizing tend- 
encies from the system of centralization in polities. But it over- 
steps and exaggerates the latter ; for the political representative 
elected from any one of the four corners of France comes to the 
capital with ideas and character already formed and definitely 
moulded by his local surroundings. He is always in touch with 
his constituents ; he returns to them several times a year ; has 
interests in the province ; a family there ; keeps his local feeling, 
and generally has a higher position there than the one he occu- 
pies at the Palais Bourbon. Doubtless after their arrival in Paris 
and several years' sojourn there, these deputies and senators alike, 
whose work and whose mission are in attending to the rural and 
provincial politics, do come under the influence of the centralizing 
tendency of Paris to some extent ; but they do not allow it to 
possess them and dominate over them as the young litterateurs 
do. If our novels were written at Marseilles, at Lyons, at Rouen, 
or at Lille, our novelists would be much better armed against in- 
jurious contagion ; they would the more easily defend themselves 
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from what doctors call morbid affections, and they would escape 
the dangers that come from the concentration of intellectual 
vitality that soon overheats itself — a concentration that is filled 
with injurious principles. The crowding of different organisms, 
whatever they may be, cerebral or otherwise, which hinders the 
free play of development, is contrary to the laws which regulate 
life in general and to the law of circulation which prescribes 
certain rules under pain of great disturbance. 

When any one discusses the question of the decentralization 
of the arts in France, they tell him that for the most part our 
novelists are born in the provinces, and that consequently, having 
been brought up there, they ought to know the country and how 
to describe it. But that requires examination. Take one of our 
young novelists who has talent and possesses the qualities of a 
great man. It will be granted me that I have known, enter- 
tained, and counselled several of them. He is born in some 
province, if you will, but his childhood is passed under the walls 
of some college, or in a family that~is well educated, where he 
sees only his parents and an occasional friend and comrade. If he 
has been a laborer all through his youth or has been absorbed in 
his studies, where would he find leisure for observation ? Some 
things have from time to time struck him because of peculiari- 
ties in them, particularly from a ridiculous side. Having at last 
graduated, the ambition presses upon him to leave his village or 
small town ; for he seems to store up only grievances against the 
life of mediocrity about him and wishes to fly from what " stifles 
his faculties," according to the time-honored phrase — narrow, 
vulgar mediocrity, he repeats, and sees but one side of it. Only 
half-conscious of the deception of his feelings, for his longing 
is blind and passionate, he encourages himself to take the step 
that is to make him an exile, that will transplant him from 
his native soil ; but he considers it a deliverance and a liberation. 
This corner of the world where he first saw day, so dear to so 
many Frenchmen, has become a horror to him, and gradually 
he has grown to look upon what should naturally be his friend as 
an enemy. 

No, he can no longer live in the country ; better die of 
hunger or of other miseries. He must go away where tradition 
says that thought is untramelled and the horizon broad ; in fact, 
ho must go to the great, the only Paris. 
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I am speaking of a talented novelist ; not of one of those un- 
fortunate beings who believe they are writers of ability when they 
are really not so, and who go, poor moths ! only to be burned in 
the blaze of Paris. The young and talented novelist brings a 
form and a style with him to Paris that he has acquired in this 
much-scorned country, and these are and will be the groundwork 
of his future fame. Prom the time of his arrival in Paris he 
looks out for a new subject. That is the great watchword, the one 
important thing — something new ; that is, a situation for a ro- 
mance, a subject that has not yet been treated, or not recently, 
by a well-known novelist. Even if, for want of something better, 
he consents to take his heroes from the midst of the province he 
has so ungraciously abandoned, he will describe the spot where 
he ignores or denies the existence of any virtues or nobleness, 
any devotion or, however much concealed, any possibility of hap- 
piness, security, perseverance, or any silent grandeur ; where 
everything in the life of the place radiates inward, where the people 
lead pure lives among themselves, and where so few things draw 
them to the outer world. But to give a true picture of humanity 
there and of the scenes of provincial life he must have first loved 
it himself, must have felt the passions, the cares, the illusions, 
the surprises, and the joys of it all. Then he 'would be under- 
stood and would understand the others, whereas in reality he is 
more of a stranger there than a tourist who stops to take a look at 
the place as he passes through. 

If a Parisian author comes back to the country in the vicinity 
of his native place, it is not to lend an ear to the sweet eloquence 
of comparisons between this spot and the great city, but to listen 
as he passes along to the ill feeling among the people, to the re- 
cital of some who retail scandal to the Parisian traveller, never 
failing to add, "It is a true story." And this distortion of a 
story bears the same relation to them that an actual novel does to 
the world. Both seek unusual facts, not the general life or an 
analysis of the existence of the majority of the peasants, work- 
men, citizens, and people of the middle classes. 

The place is so completely composed of one party, the senti- 
ments are so unanimous, that our novelist thinks only of repre- 
senting the Parisian world composed of more than 50,000 persons 
separated into nobility, upper-middle class, scientists, artists, 
politicians, and all those who belong to any of the classes that 
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have become so dear to the writers of our time. And then at 
certain epochs men of letters, as well as statesmen, have been 
astonished by some great change of opinion which in a day jumps 
from one class of literature to another so completely that one 
group of writers finds itself speaking falsehoods. It is the coun- 
try which has refused to let itself be led away by a fashion it has 
wearied of, or which has become irritated at being abused by 
hollow words. 

French writers for the most part depict nature marvellously 
well, because it is only necessary to examine nature carefully with 
an artist's eye to fix the picture and its objects in the mind. Im- 
movable in itself, it finds variety in art. Then, too, no one of our 
writers describes or judges a landscape in the same way, and all 
men of imagination — that is, descriptive writers — might pass by 
the same spot at the same moment and they would paint it in dif- 
ferent tints and conceptions, in different styles, and from different 
points of mental view. French writers have this faculty to a 
remarkable degree. Never have they understood their work 
better. Never have they applied the experience and the methods 
of their old masters to better purpose ; but their pictures of life 
in France and of the customs of the country are so often false, 
incomplete, untrue, that a stranger cannot, by eliminating, 
form, as we can, a true estimate of the state of our morality, our 
family tastes, our motives to action, our sentiments, beliefs, 
hatred of evil, and efforts toward good. 

The novelist I speak of knows no more than Paris, — the true 
Paris, — since he does not even know his native province. He only 
remains there until he has created a sort of relationship with the 
people, wholly external, however — external appearances put on 
for the benefit of the stranger who is amusing himself there. He 
sees vice which is displayed because it is merchandise and which 
passes and repasses before him until it has harpooned its victim. 
Then he takes this vice for his subject. He writes books with 
the magic of a style which m akes his reputation and purifies it by the 
absolution of art. Later on, perceiving the insufficiency of his ma- 
terial, and better initiated into the life of what is called the bout 
Paris, he sees what comes to the surface at the capital. When 
he becomes part of this, he believes that his field for observation 
is secured for all time in its greater breadth ; whereas, in reality, 
this field does not surpass, either for physical or psychological 
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observation, the ones he might have studied just as well at 
Rheims, at Angers, or at Toulouse. 

The complexity — and the love for it — of exceptional phe- 
nomena and of anomalies, which reigns master in Parisian 
society, to which must be added the fear of falling into weari- 
ness, and finally the passion for turning everything to amusement, 
soon takes possession of a writer who has no compass to guide 
him and no principles founded on classic examples to prevent 
him from going astray. He becomes incapable of searching out 
and discovering the simple truth. He is forever liable to un- 
healthy influences — to the influence of the exceptional in life. 
His readers, created by himself, follow him and exact from him 
something they have not read already, and their favorite has no 
choice but to find it in the untruthful and the inadmissible. 

Able writers in Prance are making more and more use of form, 
as time goes on, the lower they fall towards mediocrity of subject- 
matter. They are becoming more artistic, as singers do whose 
vocal organs are beginning to decay, but they wander hopelessly 
away from the true conception of the common things of common 
life. A novelist describes transitory customs, various individu- 
als of mixed origin, unbalanced natures, people of no class, 
strangers, men who have suddenly become rich, upstarts, and 
vainglorious and showy characters. But he gives no idea 
whatsoever of the life and manners of the two million Pa- 
risians about him. If, like M. Zola, he stoops to write of the 
very bottom of the city, he will go too low, and, like him, will 
produce something abnormal. The Parisian laborer could not be 
recognized in these sketches. I have many times talked with the 
workmen of Paris, and they are scandalized at him ; they detest 
him, and only become indignant when they read him. 

The idealist of the " fourth estate " at the capital finds his 
literary expression in Victor Hugo or Lamartine, or even in the 
fantastic pictures of the authors of newspaper stories. Realism 
and naturalism only keep themselves alive by artificial and re- 
strained observations ; their general truth cannot be imposed 
upon the people of Paris. The people disdain them ; they are tired 
of them ; and yet they will give a hundred pot-bouille or a 
hundred assommmrs at the theatre for the " Lyons Mail," to 
witness persecuted innocence — passion rather than open de- 
bauchery. My readers will pardon me, I am sure, — and I pray 
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them to understand that I have drawn a young novelist at his 
early work, — that I have made general criticism on a general 
type rather than on an individual. Had I drawn a single person- 
ality, I should have gone contrary to my own method, which is to 
search for general information instead of isolated facts. 

In the early literatures the writer takes for his groundwork his 
own countrymen. He is necessarily an historian, but he avoids 
being a chronicler of state documents. He represents an entire 
race by its primitive qualities, which in turn give its character 
precisely. Not having any fear that he is going to repeat some- 
thing already written, with his mind untroubled by situations 
that have been used before, or by any mine already exploded, he 
sees the general lines of character, the distinct characteristics of 
the whole race. These figures have a grand and simple majesty, 
bound together as they are by the very soul of the people and the 
race. In fact, all the heroes of these early literatures have in time 
become traditional types that are forever real. 

To-day the closeness of the relations of one with another, the 
facility of communication for all people, and the constant ex- 
change of literary productions, make the types quite different 
from those of an earlier date. One scarcely finds the types of the 
last quarter of a century to-day at all ; and yet ought they not to 
be observed carefully among all this mass, so that their good and 
bad qualities may be preserved ? Character, physiognomy, man- 
ners, had changed in France from century to century before the 
Revolution, and it is just as easy to recognize Frenchmen of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries by their charac- 
teristics as it is to recognize an Englishman, an American, or a 
German. The different occupations, intellectual and physical, 
put their stamp on men of the same race living at the same time. 

Homer in his immortal works has painted for all time the 
virtuous, patient, faithful wife in Penelope ; craft and tenacity 
of purpose in Ulysses ; purely physical courage in Achilles ; infi- 
delity and inconstancy in Helen ; and the husband deceived but 
indulgent because of his love in Menelaus. All these figures are 
true because of the reality and the art in them. Phidias has 
shown us his method of creating typical beauty by taking from 
one person a line of the face, and from others a leg, an arm, or 
the stature. The time was not consumed by him in embarrassing 
himself with details, nor in giving his work too great a heaviness. 
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He dedicated himself to that which includes in the smallest space 
the greatest amount of observation. 

The later and riper literatures voluntarily abandon the search 
after general types, because writers imagine that the demand 
for novelty which their readers have cannot be satisfied with the 
renewal of characters. They deceive themselves ; for this same 
repetition does satisfy a part of the public curiosity to-day. The 
types exist always, just as vegetation and growth exist when the 
material and seed are at hand. 

The grand currents of human intelligence run by their con- 
stant oscillations from the form to the idea, from the exaltation 
of the flesh to the most complete spiritualization, and they permit 
at any time the complete summarizing of the good and bad quali- 
ties of a certain number of men and women. A writer will be 
more certain to interest powerfully those who read him, and that 
too for all time, if he gives general truths rather than spe- 
cializations, which go out of fashion like certain clothes. He is 
certainly more likely to be read a second time. 

What made the literary and artistic power of the Greeks* — a 
power that will forever be the highest — is that for the first and 
only time in human history the Greeks knew how to combine for 
an instant form and ideal in art by deifying matter and material- 
izing the divine. 

In our time Balzac has gone to the extreme of specialization, 
searching out the individual events even up to the gate of the 
tribunals, adding to this specializing quality all that his imagina- 
tion suggested to him, and finally producing characters that have 
survived because they have a certain amount of reality in them ; 
but at times they contain so little truth that the passionate ad- 
mirers of the great writer have come to imitate and copy the heroes 
of Balzac in order to give them a little life. And thus he made his 
contribution in this manner to the records of the most insincere 
generation it has been permitted us to examine. Flaubert is, 
among the other famous writers of modern France, the one who 
has chosen his types most sincerely by honest observation and by 
examining ancient and modern peoples ; and he has materialized 
his thoughts most thoroughly in the ideal parts of his 
characters. Those who write or have written of his time 
may perhaps be his equals, but no one can surpass him except 
Victor Hugo, who is more colossal. Bouvard and Pecuchet 
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will always be a pair of historic characters in the history of our 
times. 

When some one calls to the attention of hardened naturalists 
the fact that an absolutely unique character can exist, just as 
monstrosities and material phenomena certainly do, but says that, 
however true that may be, it is not true in the highest sense of the 
word, since an absolutely unique character does not necessarily re- 
produce itself in the same form again, they answer : What exists for 
this one hour, having, as it does, its place in the general life, can be 
as justly described and written upon as something that normally 
reproduces itself. Doubtless ; but we have the right to add : In 
nature the tree torn by a tempest, filth thrown from a house into 
the street, are an injury to mankind ; things that are ugly, dis- 
tasteful, of bad odor, criminals^all these are the exceptions 
which nature, society, and mankind drive out, and from which 
they cleanse themselves. Why should we try to give these by the 
use of art that which everything unites in denying to them ? 

The hard-and-fast rules of the naturalists pretend to cover 
themselves with the comprehensive name of science, and then 
they proceed to go contrary to its mandates. They never control 
one fact by another similar to it. They are satisfied to force some 
fact which they have observed into the same class with others 
which absolutely contradict it, because of a single demonstration, 
no matter how irregular it may be. They take possession of 
some moral or material irregularity, but they add nothing to their 
supply of scientific observations, and they claim it for themselves 
not so much from the particular observation as on the ground of 
truth ! The characters of the individuals whom they choose as 
their heroes must always be followed by an epithet. It is the 
drunken laborer, the lost woman, the nervous man of the world, 
etc., etc. A naturalist once said to me : " The ugly thing in 
them brings their characters out just as hideousness does that of 
the monster, but beauty in all its forms is always insipid." 

Those naturalists of the school of M. Zola make their characters 
move in the midst of scenes which they describe with an amount 
of detail that conceals the absence of truth still more. The 
superficial reader says to himself : " Oh, can this be so ? I 
almost believe I can breathe the bad air of the stairway which he 
describes ; there are, indeed, such objects in a bedchamber, in a 
kitchen, in a linen-room ; there are just such thistles in the field 
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or near the rocks, and such uncleanliness in a corner of the farm. 
Labor and the sun make men sweat ; and why should not the 
characters described here be as real as everything else ? " 

The idealists put their characters in an atmosphere of idealized 
nature, on a background slightly blurred and in an irregular 
frame, so as to give more relief to the figures they paint. Exag- 
gerating them continually, they give them too much character. 
They believe in the sacredness of art. They can describe what is 
odious, criminal, and tragic ; never the indelicate. Low pas- 
sions, disgusting details, as a rule, never attract people. When 
they meet something of the sort in their path, they turn aside 
and try to avoid it. Why put it in a book under the noses of 
readers ? Where there are exceptions by the way, disgusting 
features of life, there is not the proper way, nor the proper life. 

Few among the generality of mankind look for the repulsive or 
wallow in vice. Wickedness and ugliness, if they were produced 
in equal quantities with beauty and virtue, would long ago have 
overrun humanity and society. Dr. Sombroso, in his learned 
studies, shows us the cause of crime and of animal tastes, but by 
this he proves that it is not the law of our being. Nature, like 
man, and in general like society, fights against corruption, which 
she covers with the veil of vegetation, as art should cover with its 
veil the monstrosities of society. Indeed, it has been established 
that these monstrosities would occur less frequently if they were 
not — so to speak — given as an example to those who have an in- 
stinct towards evil. How can a novelist who is of the naturalistic 
school, who is the painter of existing customs as the historian is 
of past events and the learned scholar of eternal events — 
how can he choose only that which nature teaches him is 
transient, especially when she tries to bury it or transform the 
filth ? 

The idealists, too, are not always free from the reproach of 
searching for exceptions in their characters, and they often 
injure their demonstration by giving the naturalist the opportu- 
nity of saying : " That is not true." I repeat, the type is rarely 
sought, since it is more difficult to find than the individual. A 
picture from nature is necessarily easy to paint, since the com- 
position employed in making a bit of nature complete is of a very 
high order — requires genius, in fact, and that is supplied by 
nature herself. 
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Naturalism — that is to say, the brutal use of ugliness in all its 
forms, the excessive centralization of literature which collects all 
French writers in Paris within a narrow field of observation — has 
created a profane class of talented authors, — one cannot speak of 
a sacred class in designating naturalism, — who have made them- 
selves echoes of each other and have infested journalism with 
their coterie. Not having anything to oppose them except 
powers like those of Victor Hugo and Flaubert, they have 
drowned, so far as the general public is concerned, the voice of 
writers of another sort of ability who still remain faithful to their 
pen and their art. Some of our old masters still living have 
sacrificed to the golden calf and called the schism just, but a great 
current is gradually, little by little, setting aside the literature of 
the mire, of vice, of drunkenness, of debauchery, and of all that 
is ignoble. Things that are neither vile nor tainted are begin- 
ning to please ; better still, by an implacable logic idealism made 
repulsive in man by the naturalists is being sought now in nature 
by the symbolists to a great extent. Before long young writers 
will turn towards those qualities and passions that really exist 
among their French brothers, laborers, middle class, nobles, 
artists ; and, instead of exciting the different classes to hold each 
other in contempt, they will cause them to take the trouble to 
know and esteem each other so that they may help one another 
socially, if need be, and that abroad one may judge us at last a3 
we are. 

" Misfortune to the vanquished " is a terribly true motto. The 
conquered often add defeat to defeat ; and that is what we have 
done by a certain phase of literature, the most brilliant of our 
arts since 1870. To-day fortified, thinking of a gradual but 
necessary decentralization, having regained a consciousness of 
our material and intellectual resources, we are forcing our novel- 
ists to raise us in art as we have raised ourselves in national 
and international politics. Literature has not escaped the great 
popular inspiration. After having been put in a degraded posi- 
tion by fashion, it will glorify honor and heroism, and it will 
represent far more truly after this, if not our character, at least 
our truest private and public aspirations. 

Juliette Adam. 
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